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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
“NATIVE CATTLE. 


Mr Fessenpen—I send you acup of cream 
‘rom a native cow which I have owned about four 


years. The cream from this cow has the remarka- 


ble property of hardening to the consistency of a 
well baked custard, and is, as you will perceive, 
perfectly sweet, and may be used to spread on 
bread with a knife, the same as butter, in which 
manner for my own use I prefer it. 

The cow is of a cherry red colour, a large and 
andsome animal, a good milker, and has given at 
times eighteen quarts per day, but fourteen or fif- 
‘cen quarts per day is her average. Her milk is 
very rich. Before she had grass feed, in the carly 
part of April her cream of two days made 2# Ibs. 
f butter, and was made from two quarts and half 
«gill of cream, and was not longer in churning 
‘han between two and three minutes. 

Having never met with, or heard of an instance 
if cream’s hardening in this way, (although it may 
not be uncommon) I consider it a proof of the 








| the cheese a pleasing flavor.” He adds “If the the satd lateral shoots have three joints, if any of 
|maw be salted and dried for a week or two near | them do not show fruit at either of these, it will 
| the fire, it will do for the purpose again almost as | be proper to pinch off the tops of such shoots at 
| well as before.” jthe third joint; which will promote their putting 
Another receipt is as follows: “after the maw furth a supply of two or three new shoots, some ot 
‘has been well cleansed and salted, and dried upon | @!l of which will most likely be fruitful ; and afte: 
sticks or splints, take boiled water two quarts, | this according as they advance in growth, train 
‘made into a brine that will bear anegg. Let it/the runners along in regular order,cut out casual- 
\be blood warm, and put in the maw cither cut or | ly very weakly vines, and thin others where very 
whole ; let it steep twenty-four hours, and it will| irregularly crowded. 
‘be fit for use. About a tea-cup full will turn the | Went FAR Gb AiminG Words 
| milk of ten cows. It should be kept in glass bot- | SYPHON FOR DRAINING WELLS, &e. 
| tles well corked.” | A correspondent writes requesting “ some in 
The Massachusetts \formation in respect to draining wells by means 


Agricultural Repository | 
: : ‘ “ ‘ in), /0f asyphon.” A syphon is a bent tube, or a tube 
gives still another recipe for making rennet, which | _—— if g oe, 


is as follows: “ The rennet is prepared by taking, which consists of one part or leg immersed in and 
jp pease ae ols : . 

some whey and salting it till it will bear an egg ;| secending from a payor test? head of a 

it is then suffered to stand over night, and in the | ®"° arse pert or leg, joined to tho part fire 

morning it is skimmed and racked off clear; to|™¢™toued, at its upper extremity, and descending 

}to a point somewhat lower than the surface of the 


this is added an equal qnantity of water brie | : vat 

strong asthe whey, and into this mixture, some | ot igen h - — ar of the syphon irom 
sweet brier, thyme or some other sweet herbs, also | the surface of the fountala should be somewha' 
la little black pepper and salt petre ; the herbs arc | less than 33 feet perpendicular height. If it as 
'cend to a greater height it will not operate. The 








soodness of our native stock, which if well select- | kept in the brine three or four days, after which | 


| it is decanted clear from them. Into six quarts of 


ed are probably equal to any imported. 


Perhaps if you make these qualities known thro’ this liquor four large calves’ bags, or more prop- | 


the New England Farmer, it may lead to informa- erly called calves’ stomachs are put. No part of 
ion of similar properties in other animals, which | the prepariion is heated, and frequently the calves’ 
tay be useful and pleasant to the farmer snd epi-| stomachs are only steeped in cold salt and water. 
ure. Your ob’t serv’t, But whatever kind of rennet the dairy woman 
Roxbury, 19 May. R. HASKINS. | may choose to prepare, it should be remembered 
— - that this animal acid is extremely apt to become 

rancid and putrescent, and that great care is ne- 
| cessary to apply a sufficient quantity of salt to pre- 
serve it in its best state. The rank and disagree- 


[BY THE EPrror.] 


RENNET FOR CHEESE. 


Dairy women usually preserve the maw, and the | able taste too frequently found in cheese is fre- | 


urd contained in it, after setting them, and then quently caused by the rennet’s having been badly 
'y steeping this bag and curd, make a re to! preserved. 
turn their milk for making cheese. But ore | eee eee 
‘imple method, and which isequally goodifm every) CUCUMBERS, MELONS, &c. 
respect, is to throw away the curd, and after steep- | The following directions from Deane s New 
ng it in pickle, stretch out the maw upon a slen-| England Farmer, for stopping or topping cuenm- 
jer bow inserted into it, which will soon be very | bers, melons, &c. may be of consequence to some 
dry, and keep well for a long time. Take an inch | inexperienced gardeners : 
or two of the maw thus dried, and steep it over| ‘The young plants should be stopped or topped 
nizht ina few spoonfuls of warm water, which | at the first joint, by pruning off the top «f the first 
water serves full as well as if the curd had been | Tunner bud. This operation should be performed 
preserved for turning the milk. It is seid that one When the plants have two rough leaves, and when 
‘neh wijl serve for the milk of five cows. | the second is about an inch broad, having the first 
In the Bath (England,) agricaltural papers, Mr |funner bud rising at its base ; the sooner this is 


Uazard give _ 
rennet: “When the raw skin is fit for the pur-/ and put out fruitful Fenners. 
pose, three pints of soft water, clean and sweet, | You will see arising in the centre of the plant, 


hould be mixed with salt, wherein should be put | 2t the bottom of the second rough leaf, the end of 


weet. brier, rose leaves and flowers, cinnamon, | the first runner, like a smal] bud; which bud or 
’ oe | : . - 

mace, cloves, and almost every sort of spice; and | runner, being the advancing top of the plant, is 

f these are putinto two quarts of water, they | ow to be taken off close, and may be done either 


aust boil gently, till the liquor is reduced to three | with the point of a pen-knife or small scissors, or 


pints, and care should be taken that this liquor is !pinched off carefully with the finger and thumb, 


s the following receipt for making | detached, the sooner the plants acquire strength, | 


leg through which the water descends and from 
| which itis delivered, must be so situated that the 
orifice at its lower extremity, through which the 
| water flows, when it quits the syphon may be be- 
|low the level of the surface water in tie fountain. 
If the syphon fail in that particular it will not op- 
erate. By meeas of a syphon water may be drawn 
| tip the bank of a river, the side of a ditch, tix 
| Wall of a cellar or well, &c. and delivered at any 
| place, or any distance to which the outer leg can 
| be carried, by a small cescent so that the adjutage 
‘or place of delivery be below the surface of the 
} water in which the lower end of the shorter leg is 
immersed. But the tube comprising the syphon 
/must be perfectly air ight, and the air pumped 
out, or excluded by other means in order to set 
| the machine in operation; which is done by the 
'weieht of the atmosphere, pressing on the surface 
| of the water, and forcing it up the tube. If the 
|syphon be large or very long it may be difficult t: 
'accomplish the exhaustion of air from the tube bj 
{the ordinary means of a common suction pump.— 
But it may be easily done as follows, to wit: Plug 
up both ends of the syphon, and, by a hole mad: 
at the angle or upper extremity of the legs pom 
in water till you have. filled the syphon. Then 
stop the hole which admitted the water, and un 
stop the ends. The water will begin to run, im 
mediately, and will continue to flow as long as 
the apparatus lasts, or till the fountain is exhaust 
| ed. 
| SMOKE SERVICEABLE TO POULTRY. 
The celebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
says, “the poultry house should contain an apart 


e 


| 








being careful not to go so close as to wound the| ment for the general stock to roost in, another for 
nt from whence it ‘proceeds. In ten or twelve | selling, a third for fattening, and a fourth for food. 
milk from the cow, it should be poured upon the | days, each plant will begin to send forth two or | If the scale is larger, there should be a fifth for 
alemon micht be sliced into it,|three runners; which runners will probably show | plucking and keeping feathers. Ifa woman is 
after which it | fruit at its first, second, or third joints; for if the| kept purposely to attend them, she stiould have 
main or first runner was not to be stopped as| her cottage contiguous, that the smoke of her 
where if well corked, it will keep good for twelve above, it would perhaps run half a yard, or two| Chimney may play orev the roosGang and veneers: ; 
months. It will smell like a perfume; and a feet in length, without putting out more runners, |Tooms ; poultry never thriving so well as in warmth 
small quantity of it will turn the milk, and give probably without showing a single fruit. When and smoke ; an observation as old as Columeiia, 


not smoked. It should be strained clear from the | >¢ 
spices. &c. and when found to be not warmer than |J®! 
aul or maw ; 
when it may remain a day or two; 
should be strained again, and put into a bottle, 
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@ | 
and strongly confirmed by the quantity bred in| tive account, the expense of the lime or manure. | 


the smoky cabins of Ireland.” I have considered them as a necessary appendage 
tld : ,of the field above mentioned, to render it of an 

A meeting of the Jefferson County Agriculta-!equal capacity for producing corn as the other 
val Society was held in Watertown on the 27th land, though it was thought by the workmen of a 
ult. when it was resolved to have a Cattle Show nature better adapted to the cultivation of it.— 
and Fair the ensuing fall, and also to petition the Those who have not scen standing, the corn sow- 
Legislature for an Act of Incorporation. Officers ed broad cast, will be surprised to hear that the 
and committees were appointed, whose names,!two acres thus treated produced 150 bushels of 
with a list of premiams, will be given shortly in a! corn in the ear, and eleven thousand five hundred 
handbill. The President, Mr Le Ray pe Crav- and fifty pounds, or five tons three hundred weight 
sont, favored the meeting with a few remarks,’ of stalks, which made very good fodder for cattle, 
which are published at the request of the mecting. | during fall and winter. 

They display the unremitting exertions of this| J must confess, the season was very favorable, 





a 


best of men in endeavoring to ascertain the ob-! y hile I remain confident that, upon an average of: 


jects, the pursuits of which will most promote the | seasons, the farmers who will give the experiment 
best interests of the inhabitants of this county|q fair and steady trial, will find it advisable to 
and to point out to the public at large, the great} have a certain proportion of corn cultivated in 
inducements here offered for the industrious and | that way. Suppose ten acres a farmer would have 
enterprising. ‘set aside for raising corn this year, in his ordinary 
way of distributing his crops; I wou! 
Remarks of Mr. J. Le RAY DE CHAUMONT, at the {mend him to have one half of those ten acres 


_- 


late meeting of the Jefferson Counly Agricultural | sowed broad cast. The first advantage he will , 


Society, New York. ‘reap from the division is, that he will avoid the 
Genriemen—You are apprized by the notice | frequent inconvenience of finding himself unable 
of this meeting, that the purpose is not only to/to cultivate his field of corn as it ouglit to be, and 


transact the ordinary business of our Society, but! as probably he first contemplated. But how often) 


also to inquire into the propriety of petitioning | unforeseen events and weather have disappointed 
the Legislature for au act of incorporation.—| such calculations, and left a field too much a prey 
Among the reasons which may be adduced in fa- | to weeds, the result of which is not only to dimin- 
vor of this measure, I will mention one which may | ish the crop, but to leave the soil in a bad condi- 
not have occurred to other persons. ‘I'here are/tion. In the way J recommend the whole care 
“ome landholders in the county, who might feel 'which was to be consecrated to the ten acres, be- 
disposed to make a grant to the Society, of some | ing now entirely to the five acres, they will give 
property which it will require powers to hold. 
have not consulted the persons whom I have more 
particularly in my mind, in speaking thus; but I 
should think, from their character, and from their 
liberality in other instances, that they would be 
happy in having an opportunity of making a dona- 
tion to a Society, whose efforts to improve the 
county they caunot cbservo + 
and pride. 

I avail myself of this occasion to offer you some 


c 


ible order. ‘The part which will be sowed broad 
‘cast, in the way I recommend, will be kept natu- 
jrally free from weeds, provided the field was not 
linfested already by such pernicious plants as the 
| Canada thistle, which a good farmer must not snf- 
ifer to remain ia the ground. While your corn is 
| growing, you will be able to judge what will be 
{more desirable for you, to have more fodder or 
/more grain produced in your field this year. That 
remarks, which I hope you will receive asa token | part sowed broad cast ean either be consecrated 
of my sincere and coustant solicitude to be of as 'to prodnce merely fodder, or grain and fodder, in 
much utility to our Society as my feeble powers conformity to your wants. You can also cuia 
will permit me. part of it green, to feed your cattle when wanted. 
The successfu) experiment I have made last) This you can do by large strips, giving thereby 
year, in sowing corn broad cast, prompts me to! more air, and a better chance to come sooner to 
recommend to follow that method for a part of maturity to the plants left on both sides of the 
the ground which each farmer would consecrate strips cut to feed your cattle. For that cultivation 
to the raising of corn. I cultivated, in that way, your ground must be well prepared. The grain 
two acres. The land is good, but was not so weil must be well soaked and rolled in either lime cr 
wrepared as it ought to have beexv. No manure plaster, which wonld be better. It must be sowed 
has ever been used upon it, since it has been as soon as possible after the last ploughing and 
cleared, upwards of twenty years ago. harrowing of the ground, then harrowed in and 
rolled. I take this opportunity to observe, we 


one bushel of plaster sowed upon each acre, after 
the corn was in the ground. don’t make enouch use of the roller. 


sé}aciis? aa Retir 
Vitheu. satislaclion 


eC 


1 had only 


bs¢ 


I enltivated at the same time, in the usual way, Tn some remarks J took the liberty to impart to 
several acres of corn ina soil favorsble to the my fellow citizens the day of our last public meet- 
raising of that grain. A great part of the field ing, having mentioned and entered into some de- | 


i 
vhere the corn was planted had been improved of 
‘ate, by a sufficient quantity of lime and dung to 
promote well the growth of the corn. Plaster was 


our soil which I thought advisable for us to culti- 
vate, at least upon a small scale, to divide and 


d recom- | 


I/a larger crop and Jeave the ground in the desira- 


tails concerning several productions suitable to, 


also applied upon each hill, and in duetime. The 


ground had been well ploughed, harrowed and 
rolled. The rest of the work was bestowed upon 
it, when requisite—yet in comparing the cost and 
the produce of two of the best acres of that field 
with the two acres sowed broad cast, the balance 
has been much in favor of the corn sowed broad 
cast, though I have not admitted in the compara- 


multiply at the same time our chances of success 
in our agricultural pursuits, I will not repeat them 
-here ; but actuated by that serious consideration, 
that it is really of primary importance, not only to 


‘calenlate and be prepared as much as possible: 
‘against the too unfavorable variation in the de-. 


)mands and prices of the markets, but yet to be 
guarded as well as we can against the vicissitudes 


and changes of weather, permit me to recommend 
|you to make the experiment of cutting part o! 
your wheat before it is quite ripe, say about ten 
| days sooner than you would in following the usua! 
time to begin the harvesting of wheat. The qual 
ity of the grain is improved by this process, hand 
somer, more substantial, and produces more and 
j better nourishment. I am credibly informed that 
}in the south part of France, the bakers give 0 
jlarger price for wheat so harvested. Repeated 
_experimehts have proved there was at least 6 per 
| cent. added to the nourishment by that process.— 
| A very great advantage of this method, whicl, 
, will strike you at once, is that it diminishes sensi 
bly the unfavorable chances you are exposed t 
when you wait till your wheat is quite ripe to cut 
The great point is to seize the proper moment, fo: 
if you were to cnt the wheat too soon, the grain 
would shrink and be injured. The time is jus’ 
when, in pressing the grain between your fingers, 
you find it giving away as would the crumbs o: 
bread so pressed, when taken fromthe oven.— 
After the wheat is cut, you must heat it as gener 
ally practised inthe harvesting of rye or oats 
leaving it toripen in the field, and moving the 
sheaves, if the weather requires it. 

This process has been adopted and found t 
;answer since several years, in different parts o: 
England, France and Jtaly. J think it more suita 
ble to our climate, which is during the time oj 
harvest, a great deal less subject to long rains or 
even fogs, but more exposed to intense heat and 
great winds. 


While we have been rejoicing im this county at 
the result of the last favorable season for out 
crops, the abundance of which has been felt in a! 
most every district, we have found more than eve: 
the want of a canal to carry away the great ex- 
cess of our produce, and what has been sent this 
winter by sleighing to the Erie canal will, I hope. 
carry abroad a strong conviction of our just claims 
to the support of the state for a more easy access 
to market ; for though the road from here to th: 
canttas been almost constantly covered with the 
sleighsiarrying our produce, how much more is 
left in our barns, which cannot be prepared in duc 
time to avail ourselves of the remaining sleighino 
season? However, a great encouragement is of 
fered, even this year, to a great part of our count: 
for continuing their efforts to get from our so; 
whatever can be more advantageous for market 
The Oswego canal will he open before we hay 
the produce of the ensuing crops. We imrst con 
siler that upwards of one hundred miles, which is 
more than one half of the extent of the limits o: 
our county, are bordering ona sloop navigation 
and that from those borders we can send our pro 
duce to New York for the same price as from 
Rochester. 

The landholders in this county having ce: 
ixed the prices of their land, and the conditions ot 
payment so as to suit the low price of produce and 
other unfavourable circumstances which afflict us 
temporarily, it will induce a considerable accession 
of population to renew the improving and growing 
settlement of the county. , 


de 


May 





eral]; 


From these windows we can see another creat 
motive of encouragement: these immense build- 
ings, and great and useful operations which are 


preparing, must strengthen, more tha 


n anything 
,else, at the present moment, the favourable ideas 
‘we have of the advantages this country offers both 
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to the manufacturer and the farmer.* To operate | over, they make.a fire of brush-wood, into which ! 
that pleasing impression upon our mind, we tnust! they throw all the dead insects, which are taken’ 
not only attend to the hardness and pressure of fromthe bottoms of the cocoons, opened with a) 
the times upon the farmer and manufacturer, but) pair of scissors for that purpose, and burn them, 
yet more to the character and standing of the gen- | together, in order to prevent any bad consequences | 
‘leman who is going to consecrate both a precious ; from their stench and smell. ‘This is done every 
time and a large capital in this great undertaking. | night regularly, before the work people retire for 
A long experience and a fortune made in similar; the evening. As the manufacturers of the silk,) 
undertakings, is, a sufficient warrantee of the suc- | and merchants who want to sell it, buy up large 

-ess of this still more extensive and important than | quantities of the cocoons, some of these people , 
the one which has been in extensive operation on, will have from ten to twenty.of these little fur- 
ihe same spot for several years: and it is after! naces going ata time in the same garden, and 














low the thread, it is a sign that the water is too 
cold. By attending to these observations, you can 
easily manage so as to give that degree of heat to 
the water that is proper for the cocoons. 

If there should happen to be any sand amongst 


the water ia the basin, the heat makes it rise to 


the surface, where it fixes itself upon the cocoons 
This is easily known, because, it makes the thread 
break, as if cut with a knife. For this reason th 
utinost care must be taken to guard against it, by 


‘cleaning the basin with the greatest attention.— 


The fear of having sand is one of the reasons fo: 


iaving travelled through the United States, from 
New Orleans to the St Lawrence, that he has fix- 
ed his choice in the centre of our county. 
must then see, with the greatest pleasure, 2 new 


proof that the natural advantages of Jefferson 


-ounty are equally felt by the manufagturer and 
the farmer. May they, combining their skill and 
energy, and supporting one another, ensure their 
success and happiness. 








ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Continued from page 339. 
As soon as one or more of the cocoons are ex- 


We. 


| even sometimes more. 
| As the whole of the silk cannot be entirely got 


off by the reel, what reinains upon the dead insects 


is put aside, with the coarse part of the silk, which | 


is taken from the cocoons in the beginning,till you 


meet with the fine thread which is proper for the | 


recl. 

The dimensions of the stove and basin made 
use of at Montauban, and described above, are us 
follows : 

Height of the stove from the ground, twenty- 

two inches and one-fourth part of an inch. 


| Length of the stove, twenty-nine inches and a 


liausted, the woman who manages the cocoons in) half. 


the cauldron or basin, supplies their places from | 


lime to time with others, taking care while these 
are winding off to prepare others for keeping up 
a continual supply; and taking care also to ob- 
serve, that, the silk winds off regularly from all 
the cocoons she puts iv play together. 

As she is obliged to have her fingers almost 
every other instant amongst the boiling water, in 
order to manage the cocoons properly, she has a 
basin of cold water at hand, into which she dips 
her fingers alternately with the other, to prevent 
scalding them. But in spite of her best care, a 


Breadth of the stove, twenty-four inches. 


| Height of the iron bars for supporting the char- 


| coal from the ground, for holding the fire, twelve 


‘inches and one-fourth part of an inch. 
4 


; changing the water of the basin at mid-day, and 
‘even oftener, if found to be necessary. When 
they find that there isa little sand, and that they 
wish to avoid changing the water, on account of 
the loss of time which that operation requires, as 
the water must be boiling before you can go on 
with the winding; I say, in this last case, they 
cover the face of the brush all over with a parce! 
of tue coarse silk, which is laid aside, and you 
‘then put the face ofthe brush into the water, 
‘making it reach the bottom of the basin, along 
which you draw the brush gently, to catch hold 
of the sand with the coarse silk, to’'which it will 
immediately cling when it comes in contact with 
it. You then drag the brush gently up the side of 
the basin, and thus bring out the sand along with 
‘it. ‘This operation, several times repeated, cleans 
your basin of the sand, without your being put to 


| Width of the door, or opening, at the bottom of | the trouble and loss of time in changing the water 


| the stove, for taking out the ashes by, and for 

| giving air to the fire, uine inches and one-fourth 

| part of an inch. 

| Width of the door, of opening, at which you put 
in the charcoal for supporting the fire, seven inch- 
es and a haif. 

| Length of the ovai copper basin, which is built 


| ‘Take care to keep up your fire under the basin 
\in such a manner, as to secure having the water 
lalways of the same degree of heat, and to throw 
}in your addition of cold water by little and little at 
ja time, so as it may make as little odds as possi 
|ble in the degree of heat. When you throw in 
‘too mtfch cold water at a time, so as to alter the 


woman who works any time at this management} !” on the top of the stove, for containing the hot) requisite degree of heat, the silk of the cocoon: 


finds her fingers at least so affected by the influ- 
ence of th 
time in such a state she has scarce any feeling 
with them ; but this afterwards goes off gradually. 


Here it must be observed, that in forming the | 


brush before mentioned, great care must be taken 
to have the the points of jt exceedingly small ; be- 


cause if the points are large and course, the silk | 


will not take up fine from ihe cocoons, but will 
rise off thick and clotty, which will prevent 
winding off properly upon the reel. 
The winding off the silk is always p 
‘he open air, generally in some garden to prevent 
any accident frou the fire, 
to prevent any bad efiects from the bad sme 
the dead worms, which stink prodigiously. For 
these reasons, this work is not suffered to be per- 
formed in any large town, 
done without the walls. When the day’s 


* Mr Levi Bebee, of Cooperstown, N. Y. has 
now a great number of workmen employed in lay- 


| water, in which the cocoons are put when they 
we Pete alll oes SaeMieet weal : Ce, ERS -3 perfectly pale: whi : ; 
ie boiling water, that they are for some’ wind off the silk, twenty inches and three-quarters | our, and grows perfectly pale ; which silk, so ren 


| of an inch. 
Width of that basin, sixteen inches and a half. 
| Depth of the basin, three inches and three quar- 


iters of an inch. 
Breadth of the rim ofthe basin, one inch and 
/ one quarter of an inch. 


| Here I might have given the dimensions of the 
same which is used for that purpose in France ; 
Society are already in the possession of a mode! 


sulk. 


_ Spring-water, as being soft, is the only proper 


| which is naturally upon the silk. 
The water in the basin must be wholly changed 


which are in the basin at that time, loses its col. 


| dered pale, it is said will not take any dye prop- 
‘erly, which by that means diminishes the value of 
| your silk. 

| In beating the cocoons in the basin with the 
| brush, you must carry your hand as light as_pos- 
sibic, so as just to touch the cocoons slightly. I! 
|you beat too hard, the threads of silk, in place of 


its Italian rec] for winding off the silk, being the comming off singly, cling together in lumps, which 


‘as it prevents its winding off, occasions the loss of 


erformed in but that becomes unnecessary, as I[ find that the | the silk, as it will then only answer as waste silk 


| When you take the fine threads to throw them 


and more particularly of it. I shall therefore proceed to mention sundry to that which is winding off, they must not overlap 
ll of particulars which relate to the winding off the! your finger more than an inch; if too long, they 


| will not join well, but hang down and occasion a 
‘lump, which causes the thread to break, as it is 


but must always be Water to be used in the basin. Draw-well water | then too large to pass through the eye of the lit 
work is 38 altogether improper for this purpose, because | tle iron conductor. 
—_——-— it is hard, and does not properly dissolve the gum 


(To be continued. ) 


THE VINE. 
| An intelligent French gentleman, lately trave! 


ing the foundation of a Cotton Factory, the main | twice a day ; it is filled in the morning before set- | ling in Alabama, between Tuscaloosa and Hunts 
building of which is to be 250 feet by 50, 5 stories | ting to work, and the second time immediately be- Ville, declared that the soil was better fitted for 
hich. It is situated on an island in Black river, in} fore the people go to dinner, as it requires some , the cultivation of the vine than most of that which 
Aates e + } 


the village of Watertown. This stream offers ex- 
cellent seats for the most extensive machinery, 


time to make it boil. 
When you first put the cocoons into the hot 


i 


| forms the vineyards of France. He remarked that 
the abundance of the native grape, with the qual- 


and when we eonsider the thick population, fertile | water, if the silk rises thick upon the brush, it is a, ity of the soil, and the nature of the climate, attest. 


surrounding country, the advantages of easy access 
to the lake Ontario, which are soon to be consid 
erably increased by the completion of both the 
Welland and Oswego canals, the number of skilful 
mechanics, &c. it is presumed few places offer 
such encouragement to enterprising capitalists. 


|proof that the water is too hot. Ifyou cannot 
| catch the threads of silk with the brush, it isa 
jsign that the water is too cold. 


ten to the little iron conductors, it is a proof that 
}the water is too hot. Ifthe cocoons will not fol- 


' 


When the cocoons are in play, if they rise of-! 


ed it beyond controversy. “It is well for France,” 
‘said he, “ that you have no silks and vines.” 


A new Census of Nova Scotia is erdered to be 
taken, with the number of cattle, acres of valua 


| ble land, &c. 
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Names of Trees and Shrubs grouing in the For- 


ests of Upper Canada. 


do. 


Button- 


TREES. 
White Oak $ Red do. 

Red do. § Whitewood 

Black do. atrtety 

Swamp do. $ Ironwood 

White Pine $ Dogwood _ 
Norway do. ; Weeping Willow 
Yellow do. $ Yellow or Golden do. 
Spruce do. , Swamp 

‘Tamrack ¢ Black Cherry 
Hemlock Red do. 

Balsam of Fir Choke = do. 

White Cedar Sassafras 

Red do Sycamore o 

Savin wood 

Hard or Sugar Maple 3 Poplar 


Soft 

White Ash 
Black do. 
Chesnut 
Blackwalnut 
Butternut 
Shell bark Hickory 
Bitter do. 
White Beech 

Blue or Water Beech 
White Elm 


de. 


SHR 


Prickly Ash 
Spotted Alder 
Black do. 
Alder 

Spice Wood 
Juniper 


White Birch 
Yellow do. 
Balm of Gile: 
g Crab Apple 
horn do 
Sumac 
Wild Plum 
June Berry 
? Locust Tree 
¢ Pepperage. 


RRA ONE EA e RWS HEH BOLE CHEN TENT 


URS. 
? Blue 
Black do 
Red SVillow 


Reme AOA VOWS Ve 


POOR HOUSE FARMS. 


A very intelligent committee of the citizens of 


Quaking Asp 


ue 


Wortleberrs 


Moose Wood, cominonly 
ealled Leather Bark. 


Philadelphia have recently visited Salem, for the 


purpose of examining our “lmshouse Ferm. We 
guardians of 
Philadelphia, have proposed the removal of their} 


inderstand that the 


pauper establishment to a farm in the vicinity of! ° 
the city. They think that the expenses of support- 
ing their poor, which now exceed 120,060 dollars, 
would be much reduced by the proposed change. | 


the Poor, in 


Having heard of the success of our farm, they in- 


structed their committec 


» to visit us. 


The 


y were ; 
much pleased with our actablishment, and regret- 


that a scite possessing so many local advantages, 


sould not be found 


in their neighbourhood. 


The 


number of paupers in the Philadelphia Almshouse | 


is, we are told, 


ment, from which is deri 
nue for the support of th 


»f the principak obstacle 


Seamless Skoes.—A m 


in England, of making a shoe from a single piece |t 


of leather, without seam 
is stmple. Thick 
shape resembling that o 
pressed flat ; it is then 
the use, and the upper 7 
the lower, 1s nade to 
stretching it on a last. 
then pared off and th 
, 


ceed in neatness, and to 


made in the usual way. 


leather 


VC dé 


@ poor. 


3 to the proposer d shange. 
Salem Observer. 
, i 
ethod hus been invented 


about $,400.—Connec 
their Almshouse is a valuable medical establish-} 
1 considerable reve-| 

As this would be 
lost by the removal of the establishment, 


te; 


it is one | 


| The writer has seen in the store of one packer, at | 


} 


with | 


. The mode of operation 


is ta 


Kea, and 


cut toa} 


f a common slipper 


split by k knives 


»ortion being 
conform 


wT ‘ 
i ne sup 


to th 


— 
eTaue 


manufacture is 


) 


equal in durabil 


fehl cal a 


JUS 


e 


§ 


dap 


when 


tea ;i + 


} 


raised trom 


tox t b y 
parts are 


aid 


ity 


to ex- | 


snoeocs 


May 25, 1827. 








| ~ COMMODORE. 

' An elegant stud horse of this name, was brought 
‘out in the ship Samuel Robertson, Capt. Choate, 
‘which arrived yesterday from Greenock. He was 
‘imported by C. H. Williamson, Esq. of Ontario 
‘county, N. Y. is a blood bay, 16 hands high, ris- 
jing 7 years old, with great bone and fine symme- 
‘try, and is a horse of good blood and large mus- 
‘cular power. He was sired by Caleb Quotem, 
jdam Mary Brown, by Guilford, (son of Highflyer, 
| by Eclipse.)—V. ¥. Ev. Post. 


BOSTON BEEF. 
| One thousand casks of beef, and two hundred 
casks of pork, have arrived in London from Bos- 
ton in the United States. They were inspected 
on Friday, and were found to be of prime quality. 
Thongh these provisions cannot be landed, but for 
export to our foreign dependencies of possessions, | 
the circumstance shows the great advances made 
by foreign nations. It is likely, we should think, 
ithat this meat, as being equal in quality to the | 
} British or Irish, will be purchased | by the Commis- 
jsariat for our army in Portugal. This is a blow 
ito the Landed Interests, which no system of Corn | 
Laws, will be enabled to cure.—Lendon paper. 
{(#"The above beef, we understand, was siip- 
ped by Mr Horace Gray, and packed by the Mess. 


Vinche 








ate re 
sviers. 


PROVISION TRADE. 

The papers inform us that a quantity of Ameri- 
can Beet and Pork has been imported at London, 
and the quantity approved. It might be sold for 
exportation. 
hope, will hereafter fully find their way to that 
great market, as well as to their Colonies. Fish 
has long been a prohibited article, and a person in 
England, could, with difficulty, obtain a qtl. of the 


in this place and ndighberboed) and as a special 
fuvor. 

Beef and Pork are a vreat Staple in the North- 
ern States, but as these articles seldom go in car- 
|} goes, or large quantities, they 
consumption are however continual, 
gregate immense. 
| Few of our own citizens 
| Cattle Pair is held at Brighton, (5 miles from eus- 
‘ton) throughout the year, and in the Autumn, 
‘when droves are brought to market, no more im- 
posing sight is witnessed in our countr } 
‘thousand head of Cattle, of all sorts may be there 
i seen towether ; and a Gentleman living near has 
taken 23 three weeks.— Were 


and the ac- 





know thot a weekl; 







1 


account of 23,000 in 
these Dales of Cotton, or Hogsheads of 
‘they would load many ships. 

‘brought to town in Winter, 


ne } 2 

Tobacco, 
Hogs are chiefly 
ready to be vereneee: 


lence, a pile 40 feet square and eight feet 
‘making many hundreds. 

Young and lean Cattle are also sold at Brighton 
o be taken bac} 
rior. 

What is not the least remarkable is 
'whole of the trade at Brighton is 


+ push ‘hoawtien 
or ism 6URSIN 


that the 

a ready moncy, 

adjusted either on the 

within a few days, at an Inn resorted to 
in this city. —Pallrdium. 


ia 
5, ANA Ari 
| spot, or 


asa “clesring-house 


* ‘These fish are in the best condition in Winter, and 


in the e xtremest 


are taken by boats from shore 
They are dried and cured 

Phe best us 
ly earned, 


weather. 


without tnajury from ng 


| heatec 
 raithfa 


uaily bringa high price, which 





THE TALLIPOT TREE. 

A leaf of this extraordimary Tree has lately 
been brought over from the Island of Ceylon, o 
which place it is a native, and is now in the pos 
session of Richard Fletcher, of Hamstead. Thi 
leaf is in a good state of preservation: It meas 
ures fully 11 feet in height, 16 feet across in it: 
widest spread, and from 38 to 40 feet in circu:n- 
ference. If expanded as a canopy, it is sufficien 





the sun, and in Ceylon is carried about by the na 
tives for that at purpose. 





Other products of this country, I) 


best dumb for dun} fish* (which is only procured | 


make little show in| 
returns or reports of merchandize, the export and | 


enterprise 


—_— Fighi!. { 


high, | 
jalone; 


| pursuers by wiles and 
< to the rich pastures of the inte- | 


FRUITS AND FROSTS. 
| President Dwight, in his “ Travels in New Eng 
jland,” &c. says the common opinion that tende: 
| Plante and fruit trees ought to be placed in a 
wart southern exposure, to preserve them fron 
frosts, is’ erroneous. He adduces many facts tk 
(prove that fruit trees should be planted on north 
|western, northern, or western declivities, where 
they may be exposed to the north-western winds 
A white frost being merely frozen dew, the grea: 
| objec should be to keep the dew from resting ov 
the plants. This can be effectually done only by 
| exposing them to the free access of the northwe: 
Plants ¢ the source of almost every white frost.— 
Plants from which the dew is swept away by this 
iwind will esce pe; while those which, by being 
i sheltered from its current, retain the dew, will be 
destroyed. Major White, of South Hadley, had an 
orchard on the northwestern declivity of a hill. 
,exposed to the strong winds that blow through the 
igap between Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke.— 
:These winds swept the dew from this orchard s 
effectually, that its blossoms regularly escaped th: 
injuries of such late frosts in the spring as destroy 
ed those of the surrounding country. The inhab 
itants cf South Hadley styled such a frost Majo 
'White’s Harvest, because in such years his cide: 
commanded a very high price. A Mr Lyman o! 
| Hockanum informed President Dwight that in his 
garden, which was exposed to the northwest winds 


the white frosts hnd never done any injury to th 
veg eat ari de re Gazelle. 
FOXES. 
In Hawley, recently, a fox burrow was disco; 


‘ered, and 16 young foxes were dug out and killed 
This is quite as useful, though not so noisy. 2 
as afox chase in England. In tha 
country fox hunting is a favorite diversion with 

nany of the nobility and gentry, and some of th: 
clergy. Packs of hounds are trained 
and 25 couple are ordinarily 
ntonee. The chase is 


to the sport. 
taken into the field 
sometiines continued b: 


| dogs and horses for 8 or 10 hours, almost at fu! 


it 
speed, and fora distance of 50 miles; and one 
chase is said to have been continued for about 120 
miles. A hound has been knownto run 3 miles 
ind minutes. The fox is pursued by the scent 
this cunning animal often deceives his 
stratagems, and resorts to 
Windinegs and erc ssings. If 
e takes shelter ina hole, ke is dug out. or dis 
odged by sending ina terrier, a small dog trained 
to pursue game into their burrows. So sreat 
the ardor of the chase, that horses frequently run 
emselves blind, or die of fatigue, dogs peris! 
during the pursuit, and men sometimes break thei 
limbs, or dislocate their necks. A pack of goo 
a valuab 


numerous turnings, 


h 
i 
} 
} 


hounds is 
been s 


le property in England, and ha: 


lor a thousagd guineas, (4,067 dole 


to defend a dinner party of six from the rays o: 
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\ NEW METHOD OF BLEACHING AND | lustre of the fibre will be improved by steeping it! 


PREPARING FLAX. 
EY THE REV. J. B. EMMET. 

On account of the distress which prevails in 
most of the manufacturing districts, I have been 
indueed to present to the public the following The cl i canis : 
neans of bleaching and preparing flax and tow by 6 ~ . eae a se —— out, and that per- 
«simple, easy and cheap process, whereby it is ove y, with soap. ‘The ultimate fibres are perfect, 
reduced toa beautiful degree of whiteness, be- | y separated: they are so much finer than silk, 
comes possessed of a silky lustre, and is made suf- | that I use them in the quadrant, transit, and mi- 


ficiently fine to be manufactured into the finest | 
roods; hoping that it may become tke means, in} 


for eight or ten hours in water just soured with 


ing is not essential, except the flax be intended 
for particular uses. 


the strength of the fibre is not at all impaired. It 


the hands of opulent manufacturers of giving em- | 
loyment to some of the workmen, who are unable | 
‘o meet with it. Fr , 

The process is as follows: steep or boil the flax | 4 = wen 8 of my reason for = doing. I hope 
vr tew in a weak solution of subcarbonate of pot- wpe a ag -e wo we nes forward 
ash or soda, in order to extract the colouring mat | ~ a a re w hs a 0 ielaemenler mame, 
ier, rosin, &c. I prefer the subcarbonate to the |* Seay eee 
onre or caustic alkali, because, however diluted 
ihe latter may be, its powers of corrosion are so 
great that if it extracts the extraneous matter per- 
‘ectly, it will almost certainly diminish the 
strengta of the fibre; whilst I fiud that it may be 


t y extrac if i = oad 
horenghily extracted: by the former. without. pre Remarks ly the Editor.—The above appears to 


lucir , such effect: thi av X- ; . : 

it ag any aw ofeat - : ™ . proved, by °*-' be an important discovery, and bids fair to lead to 
POSED AES GRON FAENGE, ES QUUMMO- | way boneficial results, some of which, perhaps 
Wash it thoroughly from the alkali. . arene ** PSs 


| 4 
° ° e ° , (may eC ; > y v 
The bleaching liquor is prepared in the follow-|™*Y 2° have been contemplated by the inventor 


yellow, perfectly. The fincst thread may be spun. 


the Irish ; and particularly since the process may 
| be performed by individuals at theirown houses, 
and may give employment to many paupers in the 
work house. 


— 


;Sulphuric acid; if this process be continued too | 
— the fibre will be weakened. The acid steep. | = 


|crometers: the lustre is precisely that of silk ; 
| takes such colours as I have tried—blue, pink and | 


Having made public the process, and particular- | 


P.S. It may probably be worth the attention of) 


— LL ———_ 
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BOTTLING CIDER. 

When you draw off cider for bottling you may, 
/probably, prevent the bussting of the bottles by 
{setting them on the ground in the northerly part 
|of your cellar, and covering them with moss.— 
| This moss you will be careful to keep wet with 
icold water, dreaching it from a water pot every & 
or 10 days, during the warm season. See N. FE. 
Farmer, vol. ii. page 394. 

FLIES, 

We are toid that the following recipe is as efii- 
cacious for the destruction of flies as solutions of 
| arsenic, mercury and other poisons; and has the 
,advantage of not endangering the lives and health 
‘of the human ep?cies if incautiously swallowed.— 


t 
' 

{ ——. 

= ee 
} 

! 

i 

| 

! 


| Dissolve 2 drachms of the extract of quassia in 
hand a pint of boiling water, add a little suger or 
syrup, pour the mixture on plates, and sct them 


lin places infested by thesc insects. 

BED BUGS. 
A strong decoction of ripe red pepper is said to 
| be as efticacious an antidote to bed bugs as can be 
'selected from the multitudinous recipes for the 
/ Same purpose. 


APPLE TREES. 


: ‘of the above described method of bleaching with 
ng manner: Reduce perfectly fresh charcoal of ooh " sae ——— ; we F 
: oo. charcoal. T'he attraction existing between char-| If the fol'owing statement is true, it is very im. 
soft porous wood, as willow or fir* to a very fine . , et : : ‘ : 
: ‘ 2 ., COal, and foul, putrescent colouring and infectious | portant ; and if not true it would be well that it 
powder ; tie up the powder in a bag made of cloth ; . . ; 
= : ners matter, we believe, may be turned to better and|might be contradicted by some one who has or 
ofa close texture ; immerse it into cold soft wa- : ° ’ “ : 
ee ; Mae more frequent account than ever has been done.|may be able to speak from experiment. It is taken 
er, and work it by pressing it with the hands, } 


w 
y 


# ; : ‘In bleaching charcoal must have one advantage / from an Enropean Magazine ; but we have often 
til sueh a quantity shall be diffused through the 4 | = “ . - d 


vater, that on rinsing a little flax through it for it the alkalies, acids, gasses, &c. in parenting 
; : : : ee use, to wit, charcoal can never corrode or injure 
afew minutes, and then withdrawing it, it shall . 
ve lightly blackened. Put into it the flax to be 
leached, taking care that each parcel shall im- 
libe it to its middle. When all is put into the 
liquid, the water on being well agitated ought to 
e clouded by charcoal I cannot specify the ex- 
et proportion as I observed it no farther than 
his—that I always used more than was actually 
suisite: in bleaching 6 or 7 pounds IT never 
sed more than half an ounce. Agitate the liquid 
and press the flax under it several times in the 
jay, in order to bring as much charcoal as possi- 
ile in contact with it. After about twenty or 
wenty-fonr hours, remove it from the liquid, hav- stone tabene him. oni 
ig it well wrune, pnt it into a second. which may stead af tie lis fellow-warkman stands be- 
side him with a crucible filled with melted lead, 
and having poured a certain quantity upon the 
stone, the other lifts the moveable stone, and 
dashing it on the fluid lead, presses it out intoa 


u 
? 
fi 


ted to its operation. It may ceem absurd to at- 
tempt to whiten cloth, &c. wi. lamp black ; but 
if we had any practical c 1 with a bleaching 
establishment we should try .some experiments 
with a view to that result. 


CHINESE METHOD OF MAKING SHEET 
LEAD. 

The Shect Lead which comes from China is 

manufactured in a way not generally known in 

The operation is conducted by two 

the floor, with a large flat 


his country. 
One is seated on 
with a moveable flat stone- 


men. 


side. 
‘ontain less charcoal: agitate as before, and after “tb 
‘the same interval of time, examine 2 small parcel 
y washing it with soap and hot water: if the 
olour be good, remove it from the charcoal liquid: 
f not allow it to remain another day, until it be- 
omes white: two or three days are amply suifi- 
cient if the process be well conducted. It is ad- 
vantaceans to spread it ont thinly upon the erass, 
retas 


are to 


at and thin plate, which he instantly removes 
from the stone. A second quantity of lead is 
poured ina similar manner, and a similar plate 
formed ; the process being carried on with singu- 
The rough edges of the plates are 
are soldered together for 


is. and havine the charcoal in it, taking 
the 
oars, and the surface ac- 


lar rapidity. 
then cut off, and they 


turn it frequently for a few davs: 


harcoal gradually disanp 


juires a pearly appearance 
The flax is now to he rinses in a larce onantity THE SEASON. 
ff water: then to he washed thoroughly with The season in this quarter thus far is one of 
apin hot water. till it is quite clean; the soap great promise to the tillers of the soil. The grass 
wst then be washed ont by cold water. and th »bundant—and the English grain never looked 
flax dried: if onthe grass. exnosed to the sun better. The fruit trees are casting their blossoms, 
and air, the better. | all nature is adjusting her garb of green. We 
Before washing out the charcoal with soap, the have been informed that the season has not been 


+ 


for sixteen years as it is at present. 


ows Falls paper. } 


ait 


* Probably white rine or pitch pine would ans 


wer the purpose as well as willow 


>.11 
0 
fr 

al 


or 


the texture of the cloth or other substance submit- |! 


seen and heard similar statements, originating 
'from other sources. 

It is a general complaint, that the finest apple 
trees of this country [Great Britain] have degen- 
erated, and that many of the best sorts have en 
tirely disappeared from our gardens and orchards. 
It would not be difficnlt to show that every suc- 
cessive grafling deteriorates the fruit engrefted : 
|or to point ont an effectual method of retaining 
| good apples in this country without the trouble of 
lerafting , as in every perfectly ripe apple there 
‘will be found one and sometimes two round seeds ; 
‘the others will have one or more flaited sides.— 

The round ones will produce the improved fruit 
‘from which they are taken, and those with the 
'flatted sides will produce the fruit of the erab {or 
' stock] upon which the graft was inserted. It re- 
| quires not a long time to ascertain the difference 

'for if a cirele is drawn in rich ground, and the flat 
sided seeds planted therein and the round seeds in 
the centre, the variation of quality will be discov- 
ered in two or three years. The first will throw 
out the leaves of a crab, and the latter the leaves 
of an improved tree, distinguished in shape and 
fibre, and with a woolly appearance ; and in due 
time the fruit of each will put every thing beyond 
doubt. 

DRIED PLANTS. 

The London Philosophical Magazine for March 
1221] states, in substance, that on the tables of the 
Roval Institution of Great Britain, were exhibited 

| plants, prepared at Massachu- 


specimens of dri 
setts. bv the sect of people denominated Shaking 


Quakers. We should be glad to obtain informa 

} hlieh it ¢ 1 for . 
tion on this subject, and publish it as well for the 
benefit of the public as of those concerned tn the 


preparations alluded tc 
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Names of Trees and Shrube growing in the For- 1 COMMODORE. 
ests of Upper Canadc. ; An elegant stud horse of this name, was brought 
TREES. ‘out in the ship Samuel Robertson, Capt. Choate, 


{which arrived yesterday from Greenock. He was 
‘imported by C. H. Williamson, Esq. of Ontario 
‘county, N. Y. is a blood bay, 16 hands high, ris- 


White Oak § Red do. 
Red = do. ; Whitewood 











Black do. ; ent tat ing 7 years old, with great bone and fine symme- 
Swamp do. ee try, and is a horse of good blood and large mus- 
an ites wood | ty, —_ 7 4 
White Pine ; a ‘cular power. He was sired by Caleb Quotem, 
Norway do. , Weeping he gl i jdam Mary Brown, by Guilford, (son of Highflyer, 
Yellow do. f Yellow or Golden do. iby Eclipse.)—v. Y. Ev. Post. 
Spruce do. , Swamp do. 
‘famrack ¢ Black Cherry BOSTON BEEF. 
Hemlock ; Red do. | One thousand casks of heef, and two hundred 
Balsam of Fir ¢Choke do. casks of pork, have arrived in London from Bos- 
White Cedar : Sassafras ton in the United States. They were inspected | 
Red do ¢Syeamore or Button-| on Friday, and were found to be of prime quality. 
Savin * wood Thongh these provisions cannot be landed, but for 
Hard or Sugar Maple Poplar 'export to our foreign dependencies of possessions, 
Soft de.  § Quaking Asp !the circumstance shows the grent advances made 
White Ash 3 White Birch by foreign nations. It is likely, we should think, 
Black do. , Yellow do, that this meat, as being equal in quality to the 
Chesnut $ Balm of Gilea: | British or Irish, will be purchased by the Commis- 
Blackwalnut $ Crab Apple }sariat for our army in Portugal. This is a blow 
Butternut ; Thorn do ito the Landed Interests, which no system of Corn 
Shell bark Hickory ¢ Sumac Laws, will be enabled to cure.—London pauper. 
Bitter do. Wild Plun 


{(#"The above beef, we understand, was sisip- 
June Berry i ped by Mr Horace Gray, and packed by the Mess. 

2? Locust Tree | Winchester: rs. 
Pepperage. nee 

i Pepporage PROVISION TRADE. 


White Beech 
Blue or Water Beech 
White Elm 








is A The papers inform us that a quantity of Ameri- 
Prickly Ash ¢ Blue Wortleberr; can Beef and Pork has been imported at London, 
Spotted Alder ; Black do. and the quantity approved. It might be sold for | 
Black do. ; Red Willow exportation. Other products of this country, I | 
Alder ¢ Moose Wood, common!y hope, will hereafter fully find their way to that 
Spice Wood , called Leather Bark. | areat market, as well as to their Colonies. Fish 
Juniper é has long been a prohibited article, and a person in | 


England, could, with difficulty, obtain a qtl. of the 
best dumb [or dun} fish* (which is only procured 
in this place and neighborhood) and as a special 


POOR HOUSE PARMS. 

A very intelligent committee of the ciuzens of 
Philadelphia have recently visited Salem, for the eine 
purpose of examining our “lmshouse Pirm. We)” Beef and Pork are a great Staple in the North- 
inderstand that the guardians of the Poor, in ern States, but as these articles seldom go incar- 
Philadelphia, have proposed the removal of their} 


~ 


pauper establishment to a farm in the vicinity of!” 
the city. They think that the expenses of support- 
ing their poor, which now exceed 120,000 dollars, 
would be much reduced by the proposed change. Few of Gut oan. ciliténs now “that 2 weekly 
Having heard of the success of our farm, they in- }Cattle Pair is held at Brighton, (5 miles from Bos- 
structed their senernre me i o., Raee wens 'ton) throughout the year, and in the Autumn 
much pleased with our establishment, and regret- | 

that a scite possessing se many local advantages 
sould not be found in their neighbourhood. ‘The! 


consumption are however continual, and the ac- 
gregate immense. 





| posing sight is witnessed in our country.-—Figh 
thousand head of Cattle, of all sorts may be ive 
number of paupers in the Philadelphia Almshouse lseen together ; anda Gentleman living near has 
is, we are told, about 1,400.—Connected with| ‘taken account of 23,000 in three weeks.—Were 
their Almshouse is a valuable medical establish- ly og Bales of Cotton, or Hogsheads of Tobacco, 
ment, from which is derived a considerable reve- tenes would load many ships. Hogs are chiefly 
nue for the support mee niet As this poured brought to town in Winter, ready to be barrelled. 
lost by the removal of the establishment, = one | The Writes haw scot te the store of one packer, at 
»f the principal obstacles to the proposed ni sents enco, a pile 40 feet square and eight feet high, 
soem leapas oO" making many hundreds. 


= ’ ! 
Seamless Shoes. —A method hus been invented 


of le: ather, without seam. The mode of operation ashi ' ; -_ ’ p . 
is simple. Thick leather is taken, and cut to a} What is not ee leas t | remarkable is that the 
shape resembling that of a common slipper when whole of the trade at Br ighton isa ready my bi 
pressed flat ; it is then split by knives, adapted to | et cas" business, and an adjusted either on the 
the use, and the upper portion being raised from} spot, or within a few days, at an Inn resorted to 
the lower,is made to conform to the foot by | as a “clesring-house” in this city.— Pa! Uadium. 
stretching it on a last. The superfuous parts are} * These fish are in the best condition in Winter, and 
then pared off and the manufacture is said to ex- | are taken by boats from shore in the extremest weather 

iia 1+ saan) iy clerembiiliter abmae | Phey are dried and cured without injury from 
ceed in neatness, and to equal in durability shees le uiad. "Wien heat meen) 


: y bring a high price, which 
made in the usual way. faithfully earned. 


nee eee 


THE TALLIPOT TREE. 

A leaf of this extraordmary Tree has lately 
been brought over from the Island of Ceylon, o: 
which place it is a native, and is now in the pos 
session of Richard Fletcher, of Hamstead. Thx 
leaf is in a good state of preservation: It meas 
ures fully 11 feet in height, 16 feet across in its 
widest spread, and from 38 to 40 feet in circurn- 
ference. If expanded as a canopy, it is sufficien. 





the sun, and in Ceylon is carried about by the na 
tives for that purpose. 





| goes, or large quantities, they make little show in | 
returns or reports of merchandize, the export and | 


| 
jand 25 couple are ordinarily taken into the field 


FRUITS AND FROSTS. 

President Dwight, in his “ Travels in New Eng 
land,” &c. says the common opinion that tende: 
plants and fruit trees ought to be placed in o 
warm southern exposure, to preserve them from 
‘frosts, is* erroneous. He adduces many facts to 
prove that fruit trees should be planted on north 
western, northern, or western declivities, where 
they may be exposed to the north-western winds 
A white frost being merely frozen dew, the great 
object should be to keep the dew from resting ov 
the plants. This can be effectually done only bs 
exposing them to the free access of the northwes' 
Plante the source of almost every white frost.— 
Plants from which the dew is swe;t away by this 
i wind will escape; while those which, by being 
| sheltered from its current, retain the dew, will be 
,destroyed. Major White, of South Hadley, had an 
orchard on the northwestern declivity of a hill. 
,exposed to the strong winds that blow through the 
igap between Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke.— 





i These winds swept the dew from this archers st 
effectually, that its blossoms regularly escaped th: 
injuries of such late frosts in the spring as destroy 
‘ed those of the surrounding country. The inhab 
,itants cf South Hadley styled such a frost Majo, 
White’s Harvest, because in such years his cide: 
,commanded a very high price. A Mr Lyman oi 
Hockanum informed President Dwight that in his 
garden, which was exposed to the northwest winds. 
the white frosts hnd never done any injury to th: 
vegetables.—Hampsi.ire Gazetle. 

FOXES. 

In Hawley, recently, a fox burrow was d¢isco; 

ered, and 16 young foxes were dug out and killed 
This is quite as useful, though not so noisy, a1 


enterprise as a fox chase in England. In that 
(w hen droves are bronght to market, no more im- | 


A pat-cmn fox hunting is a favorite diversion with, 
many of the nobility und gentry, and seme of th: 
clergy. Packs of hounds are trained to the spor? 


at once. The chase is sometiines continued b: 
dogs and horses for 8 or 10 hours, almost at ful! 
speed, and fora distance of 50 miles; and one 


chase is said to have been continued for about 120 
jiniles. A hound has been knownto run 3 miles 
in 4d minutes. The fox is pursued by the scent 
jalone; this cunning animal often deceives his 
Young and lean Cattle ere also sold at Brighton! 
in England, of making a shoe from a single piece | to be taken back to the rich pastures of the inte- | 


pursnets by wiles and stratagems, and resorts to 
numerous turnings, windings and crossings. If 
pe takes shelter ina hole, be is dug out, or dis 


lodged by sending ina terrier, a small dog trained 
to pursue game into their burrows. So creat 


U 


the ardor of the chase, that horses frequently run 


run 
themselves blind, or die of fatigue, dows perish 
during the pursuit, and men sometimes brenk thei 
limbs, or dislocate their necks. A pack of goo 


hounds is a valuable property in England, and has 
peen sold for a thousaad guineas, (4,667 doilars, 


thid 


to defend a dinner party of six from the rays o: 





so 
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\ NEW METHOD OF BLEACHING AND | lustre of the fibre will be improved by steeping it wear = -~ 
for eight or ten hours in water just soured it] NEW NGL 
;sulphuric acid; if this process be continued too | 


PREPARING FLAX. 
BY THE REV. J. B. EMMET. 

Qn account of the distress which prevails in| 
muost of the manufacturing districts, I have been 
indueed to present to the public the following 
means of bleaching and preparing flax and tow by 
«simple, easy and cheap process, whereby it is | 


} 
| 





comes possessed of a silky lustre, and is made suf. | 
ficiently fine to be manufactured into the finest! 
rsoods; hoping that it may become tke means, in} 
the hands of opulent manufacturers of giving em- | 
loyment to some of the workmen, who are unable | 
‘o meet with it. 

The process is as follows: steep or boil the flax | 
wr tow in a weak solution of subcarbonate of pot- | 
ash or soda, in order to extract the colouring mat- | 
‘er, rosin, &c. I prefer the subcarbonate to the | 
ynre or caustic alkali, because, however diluted 
the latter may be, its powers of corrosion are so 
creat that if it extracts the extraneous matter per- 
‘ectly, it will almost certainly diminish the 
strength of the fibre; whilst I fiud that it may be 
thoroughly extracted by the former without pro- | 
ducing any such effect: this I have proved by ex-| 
periments made upon rather large quantities.— 
Wash it thoroughly from the alkali. 

The bleaching liquor is prepared in the follow- | 
ng manner: Reduce perfectly fresh charcoal of 
soft porous wood, as willow or fir* to a very fine 
powder ; tie up the powder in a bag made of cloth 
ofa close texture ; immerse it into cold soft wa-| 
er, and work it by pressing it with the hands, | 
itil sueh a quantity shall be diffused through the 
vater, that on rinsing a little flax through it for 
afew minutes, and then withdrawing it, it shall 
ve lightly blackened. Put into it the flax to be 
vleached, taking care that each parcel shall im- 
bibe it to its middle. When all is put into the 
liquid, the water on being well agitated ought to 
ie clouded by charcoal I cannot specify the ex- 
ct proportion as I observed it no farther than 
lis—that I always used more than was actually 

auisite: in bleaching 6 or 7 pounds T never 

sed more than halfan ounce. Agitate the liquid 
and press the flax under it several times in the 
Jay, in order to bring as much charcoal as possi- 
le in contact with it. After about twenty or 
wenty-fonr hours, remove it from the liquid, hav- 
iy it well wrung, pnt it into a second. whieh may 


| 


‘ontain less charcoal: agitate as before, and after 
the same interval of time, examine 2 small parcel 
y washing it with soap and hot water: if the 
olour be good, remove it from the charcoal liquid: 
t not allow it to remain another day, until it be- 
comes white: two or three days are amply sufii- 
cient if the process be well conducted. It 1s ad- 
vantageons to spread it ont thinly upon the erass. 
vetas it is, and having the charcoal in it, taking 
are to turn it freqnent!y for a few davs: the 
‘harcoal eradually disanpears, and the surface ac- 


juires a pearly appearance 


The flax is now to he rinsed in a laree anantity 
f water: then to he washed thoroughly with 
xp in hot water, till it is quite clean: the soap 
aust then be washed ont by cold water. and the 
flax dried: if on the grass. exnosed to the sun 
and air, the better. 

Before washing out the charcoal with soap. t! 


* Probablv white pine or pitch pine would ans 
1) 


wer the purpose as well as willow or fir. 


long the fibre will be weakened. The acid steep- 
ing is not essential, except the flax be intended 
for particular uses. 

The charcoal is easily washed out, and that per- 
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BOTTLING CIDER. 
When you draw off cider for bottling you may, 
probably, prevent the bugsting of the bottles by 





— 


© ons 


! 
\ 
{ 
! 
| 
| 


fectly, with soap. ‘The ultimate fibres are perfect-| setting them on the ground in the northerly part 
educed tos beautiful depree of whitenees, be. | lY separated: they are so much finer than silk,|of your cellar, and covering them with moss.— 


that | use them in the quadrant, transit, and mi- 
crometers: the lustre is precisely that of silk ; 


the strength of the fibre is not at all impaired. It 
takes such colours as I have tried—bluc, pink and 
yellow, perfectly. The fincst thread may be spun. 

Having made public the process, and particular- 
ly an account of my reason for so doing. I hope 


|that manufacturers and others who can forward | 


the introduction of the material, will bestow some 


| attention upon the subject. 
P.S. It may probably be worth the attention of) [ 
the Irish ; and particularly since the process may | 


be performed by individuals at theirown houses, 


and may give employment to many paupers in the | 


work house. 


—_— 


Remarks by the Editor —The above appears to 


of the above described method of bleaching with 


(charcoal. The attraction existing between char- 


coal, and foul, putrescent colouring and infectious 
matter, we believe, may be turned to better and 
more frequent account than ever has been done. 


‘Io bleaching charcoal must have one advantage 


over the alkalies, acids, gasses, &c. in common 
use, to wit, charcoal can never corrode or injure 


the texture of the cloth or other substance eubmit- | 


ted to its operation. It may ceem absurd to at- 
tempt to whiten cloth, &c. witli lamp black ; but 
if we had any practical « 1 with a bleaching 
establishment we should try .some experiments 
with a view to that result. 


CHINESE METHOD OF MAKING SHEET 
LEAD. 

The Shect Leal which comes from China is 
manufactured ina way not generally known in 
this country. The operation is conducted by two 
men. One is seated on the floor, with a large flat 
stoue before him, an’ with a moveable flat stone- 
tand at his side. His fellow-workman stands be- 
side him with a crucible filled with melted lead, 
and having poured a certain quantity upon the 
stone, the other lifts the moveable stone, and 
dashing it on the fluid lead, presses it out intoa 
flat and thin plate, which he instantly removes 
from the stone. A second quantity of lead is 
noured ina similar manner, and a similar plate 
formed ; the process being carried on with singu- 
lar rapidity. The rough edges of the plates arw 
then cut off, and they are soldered together for 


us 


THE SEASON, 


The season in this quarter thus far is one of 


, ; — a 
great promise to the tillers of the soil. The grass 

asbundant—and the English grain never looked 
better. The fruit trees are casting their blossoms, 


all nature is adjusting her garb of green. We 
e been informed that the season has not been 
forward fer sixteen vears as it is at present. 


Bellows Falls paper. } 


| This moss you will be careful to keep wet with 

|cold water, dreaching it from a water pot every & 

(or 10 days, during the warm season. See N. E. 

| Parmer, vol. ii. page 394. 

FLIES. 

| We are toid that the following recipe is as efii- 

(cacious for the destruction of flies as solutions of 

}arsenic, mercury and other poisons; and has the 

advantage of not endangering the lives and health 

‘of the human sp°cies if incautiously swallowed.— 

dissolve 2 drachms of the extract of quassia in 

| balf a pint of boiling water, add a little sugar or 
syrup, ponr the mixture on plates, and set them 

|in places infested by these insects. 

BED BUGS. 

| A strong decoction of ripe red pepper is said to 


_be an important discovery, and bids fair to lead to! be as efficacious an antidote to bed bugs as can be 
ivery boneficial results, some of which, perhaps, selected from the multitudinous recipes for the 


(may not have been contemplated by the inventor Same purpose. 


APPLE TREES. 

| Ifthe fol'owing statement is true, it is very im- 
| portant ; and if not true it would be well that it 
|might be contradicted by some one who has or 
|may be uble to speak from experiment. It is taken 
from an Ruropean Magazine ; but we have often 
| seen and heard similar statements, originating 
‘from other sources. 

It is a general complaint, that the finest apple 
trees of this country [Great Britain] have degen- 
erated, and that many of the best sorts have en 
tirely disappeared from our gardens and orchards. 
It would not be difficult to show that every suc- 

cessive grafling deteriorates the fruit engrafted ; 
orto point out an effectual method of retaining 
i good apples in this country without the trouble of 
lerafting , as in every perfectly ripe apple there 
‘will be found one and sometimes two round seeds ; 
the others will have one or more flatted sides.— 
The round ones will produce the improved fruit 
‘from which they are taken, and those with the 
'flatted sides will produce the fruit of the crab for 
| stock] upon which the graft was inseried. It re- 
| quires not a long time to ascertain the difference ; 
for if a cirele is drawn in rich ground, and the flat 
| sided seeds planted therein and the round seeds in 
the centre, the variation of quality will be discov- 
‘ered in two or three years. The first will throw 
‘out the leaves of a crab, and the latter the leaves 
of an improved tree, distinguished in shape and 
fibre, and with a woolly appearance ; and in due 
time the fruit of each will put every thing beyond 
doubt. 

DRIED PLANTS. 

The London Philosophical Magazine for March 
1821 states, in substr nee, that on the tables of the 
Roval Institution of Great Britain, were exhibited 
specimens of dried plants, prepared at Massachu 

setts, by the sect of people denominated Shaking 
We should be glad to obtain informa 


Quakers. 

} 142 9 1 i 
tion on this subject, and publish it as well for the 
benefit of the public as of those concerned m the 


preparations alluded t 
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PARSNIPS AND PEAS. 

A friend of the Editor gave us the following 
practical hint, which (though we have once pub- | 
lished it, vol. i. page 351) may be of service to some 
of our recent subscribers : * Parsnips may be rais- 
ed to great advantage as a second crop to peas ; 
the seed to he sowed when the peas are. The 
writer of this has been in this practice for several 
years, and has, generally, found the crop of pars- 
nips thus raised quite as large, and frequently 
larger, than those raised in beds by themselves. 
The peas protect them from the san when small.” | 


WHOLESOME MEATS. 
All meats, say writers on medical subjects, are 





best when the animal is at maturity. Hence to!. 


delicate persons, chickens, lamb, veal, pig are not | 
near so wholesome or nutritive as beef, fow!, mut- 
ton and pork. 


. } 


THE TIME TO EAT FRUIT. 


Fruit, says Dr Willich, should be eaten before 


dinner, or as a supper. A meal of fruit after a) 


meal of ment is more than the stomach can dis- 


pense with ; especially with a meal of pies and) 
puddings intervening. Physicians, however, are 


not agreed on this point. 


SORE BACKS IN HORSES. 
White lead, moistened with milk or sweet oil, 


has been recommended as the most effective appli- 
{ 


cation in the above complaint. 


AND FLIES. 


| 


a 


SECURE YOUR MELONS AGAINST BUGS! 


It was unknown to the workmen there, and thrown 
away as useless under the name of dry bone. 





SEASONABLE HINT. 

To preserve the kinds of vegetables.—Many per- 
sons experience great disadvantages from the 
changing of their garden and other seeds into 
those of a worse kind, or into those of quite a dif- 
ferent sort. In this way pumpkins and squashes, 
cabbages and turnips, gourds, and even cucum- 
bers and muskmelions have injured one another, 
and produced a mongrel unfit for use. 

Farmers and gardeners may preserve the purity 
of their seeds, as well as the flavor of their fruits, 
by attending toa few rules, such as the follow- 
g: 

“Never plant the gourds near your squashes or 
you will make them bitter. 

Never plant squashes with your pumpkins, or 
you will make them warty, hard skinned and taste- 
less. 

Never plant different kinds of sced cabbage near 
one another, or you will have a mixture. 

Never plant seed turnips near seed cabbages, or 
both will be spoiled. 


ae alae 


Moisture in Plants.—The quantity of simple 
moisture or rather of pure water, which some 
plants raise from the earth is uncommonly great 
This is beautifully exemplified in the organization 
of some creeping plants, in which the moisture is 
frequently conveycd to the distance of forty, o: 
fifty, or a hundred yards, before it reaches the 
leaves of fruit, or perhaps the assimilating organ 





of the vegetable. I have seen a plant of this sort, 
that had been accidentally cut across, continue t: 
| pour out pure limpid and tasteless water, in suci 
|a quantity as to fill a wine-glass, in about half a: 
| hour. [Finlayson’s Mission to Siam,’ 
MEN RAISED BY MERIT. 

| Dr. Franklin, who froma Journeyman Printe: 
|became one of the greatest men in the civilized 
world; and whose life, written by himself, is « 
beautiful illustration of what may be effected by 
| industry and application. Wait, the improver o 
the Steam Engine, and hereby the donor of one o. 
ithe greatest gifts ever bestowed on the human 
‘race by man, was a mathematical instrument ma 
.ker, ina very humble sphere. His labours have 
ibenefited mankind to the extent of thousands o! 





Never plant good red beets near the white sced Millions ; and his own family by upwards of one 


beets, or you will have neither red nor white. 
Never plant different kinds of seed radishes 


near one another. 


{million sterling.* Sir Richard Arkwright, the 
|@reat improver of the Cotton Mill, was a commo: 
Barber. The great Dr. Hutton wasa Coal Porte 


Asa general rule, never plant near one another | Huddart, an eminent mathematician and machinis‘ 





ny vegetables that resemble each other in many 
| respects. 


and known from his improvements in the manufac 
itare of cordage, was a Shoemaker. Brindley, 


}man brought forward by the duke of Bridgewater 


vies ii 
A great variety of recipes has heen given for ' VALUE OF A RACE MARE. ‘from the humble condition of a common labovre 
the above mentioned purpose, and many or most. Urged by curiosity, we were, on Tuesday last, unable to read or write, became the greatest Cir’ 
of them, no doubt are in some degree efficacious. present at perhaps as extraordinary a sale of an! Engineer of his day, for the construction of canals 
The best and safest way, however, is, we believe, | animal as ever took place inthe world. [t was] Braman was a common joiner, and established him 
to enclose the young plants with wooden frames, the interest of the late Witt1am Wynn, Senr. Esq.! self as a machinist in London, where he becam 
covered with milinet or something of a similar in the celebrated Race Mare Ariel, which ex- | celebrated for his various inventions, among whic 
texture. The frames may be made according to pires with the Spring of 1529, offered to the high-| his Hydrostatic Press and his Locks stand pre-om 
the following directions : _est bidder at New Market Course—and actually |inent. Leslie, who fills a professor's chair in th 
“ Take a strip of fine board (about three-fourths sold, (the mere use of said Mare for two years, | University of Edinburgh, was a common Shepherd’: 
of an inch in thickness is most suitable) eight or when she is to be delivered to her owner in fee,)| Boy. Smeaton, who built the Lighthouse on Bell 
ten feet in length, and four or five inches in width, for the incredible sum of two thousand four hun- | rock, (which is dry only once or twice for a fe\ 
plough one edge of it with a carpenter’s plough dred dollars! An excellent comment this on the | hours in the year,) a work of great difficulty ov: 
or match-plane—then mark off an equal number of scarcity of money and hard times ! But as a jus-! merit, was a fin-plate worker. 
side and end pieces. Before sawing the side pieces tification, it is whispered that bidders had in view } re ———$$$$_______. 
run a brad awl through where you want to drive | the great purse(3500 dollars,) to be run for on | Phe last number of the Quarterly Review, ju: 
your nails, as it is not so likely to split, as after it) Thursday next, over the Tree Hill Course near | published by Wells & Lilly, Court street, contail 
is sawed. They should be of this particular size, Richmond, for which Ariel is expected to bea particles on the following subjects, viz :—Mal-ai 
because one yard of milinet will just cover nine | competitor.—.V. Y. paper. | ainistration of the Spanish Colonies—Millmau’: 
boxes ; ora third ofa yard will make three covers. |  PEATHER BEDS. = ae 8 in Bouthera Russia an’ 
After having nailed your boxes and divided your ! Te wet at Gece te Ahencten artificial, | jeorgia—English ynonymes—Sandwich Island 
milinet, have some thin strips or tongucs as the: arising from a disregard of the hysical and moral | sen = ere } Bishop Heber—The Bu: 
carpenters call them. Press these with the edges 2 —— pny ’ {mese War—Historical Romance—Law of Lile! 
of the covers into the grooves, which fastens them 


Ww >] . . . . 1 ~ ‘ 
ell being of infants and children ; and he Who | State of the Press. 

het 4 taaiiineaine tae i has the good fortune never to have been accus | ae or 
a cneaper and more expedmiousty Man sma") tomed to a feather bed, will never in health necd | Early Potatoes.—Yesterday morning, A pri) 30 
. } -3 ; +k < > =~» o | . ’ . . % ° Hert a 
CALAMINE ‘a mp Pe nor in sickness, except in ieee of | we are told potatoes of this Spring’s growth wer 

As + + * or a s , s : sla . . . . . 
The mineral treasures of our country appear to | ° : dian ; rig ty Or CnoeeNve SOmRISEY, OF | in market in this city. They were raised on Ar 
be interminable. Scarcely a day passes without ams weir - ot te pressure of 4 a or beur Hill, by an industrious widow woman, wh 
; tela ubstance might occasion pain. But when} k lesinie seal 

the discovery of some new and valuable locality of’ £ P has long attended the market and furnished exc: 


arational regard to the preservation of health |} , sa 
: es : ant’ lent vegetables to our fellow citizens. —Albany pa 
those resources which make a country substantially | 541 pervade the community, feathers will no more| — S Jt 
independent of others. 


<p : _be used without necessity, or medical advice, than| * It iscalculated that Watt's improvement of th: 

Dr G, lroost and Mr C. Leseur of the New |. dent spirits will be tien ash ed without hes anti steam engine is at present an end saving of li 
Harmony socleny 4 Indiana, (the same gentlemen necessity or advice. The physician has frequent | bour to Great Britain, of 25 millions sterling! an 
= discovery of Cobalt we lately mentioned,) | \ocagion to see persons who are heated, sweated, ithat, with a population of 14 millions, she is equa 
a an 2 eee pe A “They and enfeebled by sleeping on feathers, as if from in resources, with the assistance of the steam en- 
found at Mr V 1 ie sation ten all 7a fit of sickness, enervated, dispirited, relaxed and | gine, toa population of 117 millions ! This wu 
at Mr Valles diggings in Jeilerson county, |explain the power and the rank which G. Britain 


tala Seen mp ; Sag wast. | miserable.—.Medical Intelligencer. 

. ato é | 1 y : ; 

’ aer places in the neighborhood, | halick Ae 2 87 Bee iholds among the nations of Europe, being in re 
}sources actually superior to all that could unit’ 











great plenty of Calamine, the ore of Zinc, usually) Cucumbers raised in the open air, have been sold 
employed to make brass, and to furnish Spelter.’ at Deerfield. Oneida county, N. Y. 
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We notice with pleasure, a very great improve- 
ent that has taken place in the operative de- 
yartment of our City police. The persons who 
ure employed to sweep tlie streets, are preceded 
vy a man, with a goodly sized watering-pot with 
‘he contents of which he lays the dust, and puts 
ihe scrapings ina state proper to be disturbed 
yithout endangering the eyes and lungs of pass- 
engers, or annoying the shop keeper, whose goods 
way chance to be displayed at the door or window. 
he old practice of driving the dust from its quiet 
and legitimate repose in the middle of the streets, 
ond sending it with scraper and broom, to take 


rest upon black coats, sofas, and carpets, was not, and brilliunt than the above. 
syne to our mind, and we therefore the more hearti-| have taken particular pains to extend the varie-| + 


y join in the generel felicitation of our citizens 
ipon the judicious application of water. 
[United States Gazette.] 


Cure for Inatemperance.—We published some 
nonths ago (says the Taunton Reporter) a pre- 
scription enumerating the ingredients used for the 
sure of intemperance. The following paragraphs 
supply what was wanted in that prescription, viz. 
the quantily of each ingredient. It is from a cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Enquirer: 

« The success of my remedy is founded on that 
uumutable principle in our nature that we loathe 
whatever produces a disagreeable or unpleasant 
Ii is obvious that such impressions | 





umpression. re. 
may be obliterated by time, hence a repetition of 
‘lie remedy sometimes becomes necessary. 

“The prescription which I have generally cm- 
sloved, is the following: Antimonial Wine, half 
snounce. Wine of Ipecac, two drachms. Tinc- 

drachm. A _ portion of 


nnea 





| Season of Blossoms.—We have visited, within] This day received at the Farmer office, 52 North 
the last few days, several of the fine gardens in| Market street,—from Scotland, a large variety of 
the vieivity of New-York, for the purpose of ex-|fresh Turnip Secd, comprising the fellowing kinds 
amining the elegant shows of flowers, now bloom-| White flat turnip, ¢ Large Norfolk « 

ing in all their charms. The first of these exhi-| Yellow Scotch garden ‘ ? White stone « 

bitions is at Mr Kinnersley’s, near the junction of! Late red top turnip, $Common field < . 
Broadway and the Bowery. His collection of tu-| Long tankard + Early Dutch * 

lips is extensive, rich, and beautiful, embracing} Yellow stone < 3 Yellow Malta * 

one hundred and forty varieties of all possible| Also, three pounds genuine Silver skin Onion. 
shades and colours. The flowers forma splendid; 100 bushels of MILLET, of a superior quality 
parterre, sheltered from the sun by an awning.—j} 100 lbs. Mancen Wuanrzet and Suear Beer 
| Mr Neil’s collection, nearthe corner of Fifth-| Sweet or Sugar corn—best for boiling ears. 

i street and the Bowery, is scarcely less numerous; 150 lbs. Luccrne.---Flax seed —Buck Wheat. 
Both of these florists | Beet, early turnip, & Yellow Cranb’ry 


~~ 


ows e 








blood ; ‘ Windsor 
ties of the tulip, by importing the rarest plants,| « sugar : Melon, Carolina, water, 
and producing new kinds by culture. | Beans, bush cranberry ; ‘ green citron 
The Gardens of Mr Prince at Flushing exhibit; « pole cranberry é ‘ pine apple 
more than their ordinary charms at this delightful, « rob roy - nutmeg 
season. His groves of magnolia and beds of tulips | marrow s canteloupe 
are in full bloom. Here may be seen the Chinese! « quaker ‘ ‘ Minorca 


Peony, which in the splendor of its petals probably! « 
surpasses any thing of the kind to be found in our) + 
gardens. But the glory of the flowery tribe is al « 
cactus speciosissimus, a plant from South America,| + 


white bush ; Marjoram, sweet 

Dutch case knife ¢ Pumkpins, finest family 
large Lima pole ; Squash, early bush 
Canadian dwarf ? ¢ crook neck 


the bloom of which is of rare occurrence, and gor-| « thousand fold + § marrow 
geous beyond description. Much to the credit of! With every varicty of GARDEN SEEDS. 





° sete ‘ ata mal 1 eee i =< 
our botanist a their grounds are ut all hours open BELLFCUNDER. his celebrated horse, of a 
to the inspection of the public, and amateurs who! bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, a 


} Wish to witness the elegant display will do well to celebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fire 


pay an early visit, before these evanescent beauties | ways, will stand at Col. Jaques’ stable, in Charles- 
have ¢ jot NY. Statesman | town, during the season. Charge $20, and $1,00 the 
7 piglet 2 sie i groom—see New England Farmer, May 4, 1826. 


There will be few peaches in Northampton, but | ‘\ peer en wanted. 
we learn that in the neighbouring towns, situated | 4 person having a valuavie nursery under way, wish- 
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-- — = 





ure of Asszfeetida, one 

‘his, and in cases of long standing, the whole of] 
i,is to be mixed with the liquor to which the per-| 
con is addicted, and in many cases unless the per-!| 
son is told, he will ‘swallow the dose without sus- 


jicion. 

Discovery Sk ips.—The ship Hecla, Capt. Parry, 
hound on a voyage of discovery to Spitzbergen and | 
the North Pole, was to sail from Mngland the first 
veek in May. She has 2 complement of 64 men, 
i9 months provisions, 1600 bushels of coal, a li-! 
brary, boarding pikes to keep the bears off, &c.| 
She is lined al! over with cork, to protect the men | 
from damp and cold,and heated air can be con-! 
veyed to all parts of the ship by iron flues. The 

2 boats are so constructed thatahey may be, 
lrawn by rein deer on the ice, or rowed by oars | 
ithe water. A large assortment of fur garments | 

» provided for the men; some of them lined 
with the soft and warm skins of eider ducks.—! 
The strength of the rum is rectified to 55 per cent. ' 
above proof. A part of the provisions consists of | 
he essence of meat: six pounds of the best beef} 
being reduced to one pound The expense of this | 


.. sua ee CF us ae a 
food is 83.79 per pound. ; tiamp. Gaz. | | 


‘ i 


sdicctutniemelienes | 


Se | 


here are indications that the season will prove | 
favourable for some productions. particularly fruit | 
and grass. We notice in the Taunton Reporter | 
that a farmer in Bridgewater cut and cured aj 
hundred of hay on less than 5 rods of ground, on | 
the 30th of April last. Some of the spears of grass | 
were measured and found to be I inches long. | 


One hundred and ¢ fteen vessels with 1500 pas- | 
sengers, arrived at New York in four days, last | 
week. Many other vessels are expected with em- 
igrants from Great Britain. 


, Dig ie ; jes to get a person experienced in the business to man- 
on higher grounds, this fruit promises well. — ; yma 
ee ae oe on ha lage it on shares. Inquire at this office. April 27 





Plat:num.—A tich mine of Platinum has been | Roman. 
discovered in Colombia. ; A very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with a 





There was a severe frost 
May 17, which killed a grea 


om os {hope of improving the breed, will stand this season at 
ia Pendleton, S. C. / the farm of Mr Stephen Williams in Northborough, 
1 of corn and cot.| County of Ww orcester. : 
—— **| ROMAN was purchased in England of the Earl of 
| Warwick and his pedigree has been traced in the New 
bap one ee ene ae » Market Studbook from Childers, the swiftest horse that 
Mr Carter in one of his letters from Naples mea- | ever run over New Market course, through eight gey- 
tions having seen in the vicinity of that place fe- {erations of the highest bred horses and mares in =f 
males busy in stringing the hind legs of frogs for | land without a single cross of inferior blood. At 4 
the Naples market. 'years old he won 5, and at 5 years old he won 4 prizes, 
7 a aie and has since beat some of the fleetest horses in Eng 
A post-master in England has been sentenced tae taper the most eclebrated courses. 
tis colour « very bright bay—black legs, mane and 
l—walks and trots well--is very good tempered— 
jbirh spirited—active—full 154 hands high and is con 
- {sidered by judges as handsome and wel! formed a hors¢ 
2 Weaderful Wife.—On We south wall of Strat-|as can be found in the country. 
ham church, there is a monument with ihe follow-| Mares have been sent to him from all the New Eng- 
; wee > ? a] > . et te 
ing inscription; * Elizabeth, wife of Major Gen- | tand tates, as wellas from the r: mggede yrs thie 
ae x P ' nr AF Oy nn, (state and the neighbouring towns, aud his colts are 
eral Ilamilton, who was warried forty-seven years, | handsome and commend high prices. 
and never did one thing to displease her husband.” Terms—S20 the season, to be paid before the mares 
— -- jare taken away. Northborough May 4, 1827: 
Baron de Grimm shrewdly observes, in a letter "lum and Refined Salt Petre. — 
relating to the anxiely of D’Alembert to be buried | constantly for sale in lots to suit purchasers by FE 
within the walls of the parish church, ‘It is very |} COPELAND, jr. No. 65 Broad Street. 
strange that the philosophers think it so much bet-! Shott—Balls—Flints—and—Percussion Caps, 
ter to be in the church sfter they are dead, and , of the best quality at wholesale and retail. 
so much glory to be out of it when living.’ H Roman Vitriol 
" lof'a superior quality, for sale as above by the cask or 
Bad Things.—An unfaithful servant, a smoky | larger quantity. 3m March 23 
house, a stumbling horse, a scolding wife, an ach- “PRICES AT BOSTON. 
ing tooth, an empty purse, an incessant talker, a Corn, northern, a i s 
long story, musqnitoes, flies, fleas, spiders, and a Rye, 


dandy ! 


ton. 


io seven vears’ transportation, for altering the post- tai 


{ 


. ‘ y . i ‘ 
ave of a Iictter from Ys. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 


) 








60 to 62 
69 to 70 
40 to 41 
35 to 50 


Oats - . . é . 
Wool, full blooded merino, washed 





The duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar Germany, is 


i 9x 
preparing for publication an account of his exten-| r ver unwashed = - : be r - 
i els in the United States. . native - - ° 
uneeis 6 pulled lambs’, Ist sort 33 to 37 
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THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. . 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


I'he stately Homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land! 

‘The deer across their green-sward bound, 
Through shade and sunny glean ; 

And the swan glides past them with the souni 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The merry Homes of Fngland ! 
Around their hearths by night 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 
Or childhood’s tale is told; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


rhe blessed Homes of England! 
How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quictness 
That breathes from Sabbath-hours! 
Sclemn, yet sweet, the church-bell’s chime 
Floats through their woods at morn ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 


The Cottage-Homes of Fugland ! 
By thousands, on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves, 

And fearless there they lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath their eaves. 


The free, fair Homes of England: 
Long, long, in hut and hall, | 

May hearts of native proof be rear'd, 
To guard each haliow’d wall! 

And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 

Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
its Country and its God! 











Idleness is the hot-bed of temptation, the cradle | 
of disease, and the canker worm of felicity. Ina 
little time, to the man who has no employment, | 
life will have no novelty, and when novelty is laid | 
in the grave, the funeral of comfort will enter the | 
church yard. From that moment it is the shade, | 
and not the man, who creeps along the path of | 
mortality. On the contrary, what solid satisfac- 
tion does the man of diligence possess ? What | 
health in his countenance? What strength in his} 
limbs ? What vigor in his understanding ? With | 
what a zest does he relish the refreshments of the | 
day ? With what pleasure does he seek the bed | 
of repose at night? It is not the accidental hard-_ 
ness of a pillow that can make him unhappy, and | 
rob him of sleep. He earns his maintenance and | 


he enjoys it. He has faithfully labored in the day, | 


| 


and the slumbers of the night are a sweet retribu- 
tion tohim. To the diligent man every day is sd 
little life, and every night is a little heaven. The | 
toil has been honest, and the reward is sure. 

{ 


{ 
} 


ae HA contemptible than odious; aguinst the*iniquity | 


Valuable Real Estate. 
For sale, the very pleasant Farm, situated on th 
of which Mr Gisborne, in his excellent treatise borders of the towns of Saugus and Chelsea, former), 


/ ci : -.; owned by Mr Nathaniel Boynton, deceased, and is 
| On the duties of the Female Sex” cautions his| known by the name of the Boynton Farm, mindy which 


‘readers in the following descriptive and impres- | js a good two-story Dwelling house, large barn anc 
sive terms. “To delude a young man by encour- | out-houses, together with one hundred acres of excel 
aging his attentions for the pleasure of exhibiting | lent land, sixty or seventy of which are very sujerio: 
| him as a conquest, for the purpose of exciting the | for mowing ; cuts from thirty-five to forty tous of hay, 
Leoiidiedatos sf meetinns person, or fom any motive | and with a little cultivation, might be made to cut 
- . ; jseventy. The pasturage is sufficient for five cows, a 
| except the impulse of mutual regard, is a proceed. | yoke of oxen, and a horse. It is well supplied with 
_ing too plainly repugnant to justice, and to delica-| excellent fruit, such as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Che: 
‘cy of sentiment to require much observation. On, ries, &ce. wiih never failing springs of the best water, 
auch subjects, even inadvertance is highly culpa- Phe peculiar advantages of this cstate would render it 
ble, what then is the guilt of her, who deliberate- | the object of a gentleman for a Country Scat, or it i 


| : | hich she is Ived not to fulfil !” a suitable place fora Javern, or having a sufficiency 
y Taises hopes which she is reso * | of water, would make a good place fora Tanner. ‘I hx 


. ers a eh situation for pleasantness, is not surpwssed by any e¢:- 
From Carter's Letters from Europe. tate in the county of Essex. It is distant only six 
cine miles from Boston, and ten from Salem markets. — Fe: 
FEMALES IN ITALY. i further particulars, apply to CORNELIUS C. FEL 
TON, on the premises, or to DAVID TORREY, Scit) 
The country was all in bloom, and the flowery | ate. St May 9. 
plains exhibited a variety of landscape which can ~~ "Boston Aicdical Intelligencer. 
hardly be conceived in less sunny climes. Butthe, = The primary object of this publication is to contri. 
inhabitants are miserable, and know not how to bate tothe physical wellbeing ofthe Community. This 
appreciate or improve the munificence of nature. | 's to be attempted by aiding parents in their endeavor: 
We actually saw females harnessed like cattle to | t° ive their children good health, and good constitu 
it ‘ 1 tions,-——-and by assisting adults to preserve and improv 
the plough, and dragging it through the light soil, | that frame and temperament with which their Crevto: 
while a man was lounging in the furrow, guiding | jx; endowed them. 
the share! Woman, poor woman, is here emphat-| Some knowledge of the structure and economy, anc 
ically degraded into the drudge of life, and it makes | of the means of unfolding and perfecting the anima 
the heart bleed to witness the burdens she 1s often | ey should form a part of general education,—not 
: . merely for the sake of this system in itself considered 
compelled to bear. ; There <Page affectation nor! put still more for its connexion with the intellectu: 
sentimentality in this. It is plain, downright matter! and moral being, and for its direct aid and subservie: 
of fact, which stares the traveller in the face, at} cy, when properly trained and governed, to these high: 
every step of his progress through Italy. | portions of our nature. 
| Another object of the paper will be, to render {! 
|relations and intercourse between the physician, ti 


wae . ‘ ‘ | sick and their friends, more explicit and confidential, 
A scene entirely new afforded us not a little a- j and their mutual effi rts to perform their respective di 


‘imusement. It was a goatherd | milking his flock | tjes, more successful and satisfactory to all concerne:! 
and penning them for the night. The animals) ‘his paperis published weekly, each number coi 
knew their keeper, and walked up to him one after | tains 16 octavo pages, making €32a year. The ai 
’ . 1 | tne if naid af re nie SP ial 
another to have their udders drained, and then | 2¥! price 3,00 if paid after three months ; 4,00 if. 
hed into the fold without bidding. Not iegge-Petomncctee-@ Senet 

pee a eh GEN. NOL one | Recommendation-—The Boston Medical Intelliga 
offered to Bo before the procees 0! milking Was cer is recommended by the subscribers, as being a! 
‘completed. The flock seemed quite as intelligent | ready useful to families as well as physicians, and as 
‘as the shepherd. A group of poor villagers stood | well suited to accomplish the objects it has in view. 
_round with their little mugs, ready to purchase the} James Jackson, John C. Warren, John Gorham. 


Coquelte.—A Coquette is a female character n® 
! 





MILKING GOATS IN ITALY. 


milk at a penny a pint. 
Calabria. 
yards, the fifty cows, the rosy cheeked lasses, and 
the foaming pails of our own country! 


Acquaintance.—Enter not into a large circle of 


acquaintance, for thereby yousetopena gate to 
invaders, who will plunder you of time, the most 
valuable article of which you can be possessed. 
Frequent, long, needless, and unimproving visits 
serve merely to murder time, which ought to be 


‘diligently employed. 


If you invite any one to your house, shew him a 
friendly behaviour and an open countenance: it 
is a flagrant sin against the laws of hospitality to 
open your door, yet shut out benignity. — ; 


Three days of uninterrupted company in a, 


Ppa 


vehicle will make you better acquainted with an- 


| other than one hour’s conversation with him every | Hotspur and Chariton Peas—Green Imperial 


day for 3 years.—Lavater. 


A schoolmaster wrote to a lady, 
“Tfow comes it, this delightful weather, 
That U and I can’t dine together >” 
She answered—- 
“ My worthy friend, it cannot be ; 
U cannot come till after T.” 


Such is a rural scene in! 
How different from the extensive farm, 





3igelow, W. Channing, Medical Professors of Hari 
ard College. 
Joseph Tuckerman, 1). D. Rev. Daniel Sharp, hi 
Samuel Green Rev. Paul Dean. 
Benj. A. Gould, Principal of the public Latin Seh: 
SP. Miles, ts public High English Sel 
J. Park, - of a private Academy f 
Young Ladies. $ 
William Russell, Editor of the American Journal 
Education, Peacher, &c. 
George 5B. Emerson, Principal ofa private Academy fo 
Young Ladies. ; 
J. & 4. Fales’ Patent Hoes, — 
Constantly for sale by French & Weld. 31 & 32 Sout! 
Market street, sole agents for vending the same. 
April 13. ’ 
~ POW DER, Shot, Balls, Flivts, and Percussion Cap ; 
Wholesale and Retail, Constantly on hand at 65 Br : 
Street. E. COPELAND, Jr. 
“GEORGE MURDOCK has just received be J 
Loudon Packet, the following Seeds, viz: Early Fram: 








i Dwarf or Bordering do—English, Windsor and [Long 


Pod Beans—Salmon and Short Top Radish—Red and 
White Turnip do—Farly Dutch and York Cabbage- 

Green Curled Savoy do—Early and Late Cauliflow cr- 

Salsofa, or Oyster Plant—Tomatoe, and Martenoe— 
109 lbs. Mangel Wurtzel—59 Ibs. Sugar Beet—10 }bs 
Sweet Marjoram, and Thyme—50 lbs, Rutabaga. 








‘The FARMER is published every Friday, at $2,50 re! 
annum, if paid in advance. 





